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POET 

ROSA LEE JONES 

Out of the darkness God creates 
A shivering , silver dawn — 

Within the heart of a pointed bud — 
The full blown rose is born — 

“For in the beginning — ” He created 
Beauty all below Him f 
And out of all His loveliness 
I create a poem. 
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BEHIND STUDIO GATES 

ANNIE LAURIE KURTZ 


H OLLYWOOD is fascinating but not 
in the same way that the movie maga- 
zines would have you believe. At least, 
that was my reaction to inside life on a 
studio lot. While visiting my parents in 
Hollywood, I had a chance to find out 
what went on behind the gates at Selznick 
International Pictures where my father has 
served as Technical Director on the long 
awaited Gone With The Wind . 

The studios intrigued me. I marveled at 
the people who stand back of the scenes, 
the efficiency with which they work and the 
seemingly impossible things they accom- 
plish. The magic name “Hollywood” is 
surrounded by a glamor that is enhanced 
by each new edition of the movie maga- 
zines — a glamor that, attractive as it ap- 
pears, is not as interesting as the behind- 
the-scenes life. Here, an army of men and 
women work together to produce a beau- 
tiful picture — men and women who, out- 
side of the movie industry are not well 
known for the artists they are. 

On the Selznick lot there’s Lee Zanitts, 
in charge of special effects. Mr. Zanitts 
has the reputation of being second to none 
in the profession. He can make it rain, 
snow, sleet or fog. He can fill a room with 
spider-webs, giving it the impression of a 
place long deserted. In Gone With the 
Wind t Mr. Zanitts’ big moment came dur- 
ing the siege of Atlanta and later when 
Atlanta was burned. When you see these 
two big scenes on the screen, you will ap- 
preciate and have a respect for this par- 
ticular phase of the industry. Mr. Zanitts 
is a most likeable person, and while he will 
not reveal too many of his secrets, his con- 
versation is most entertaining. 


Monte Westmore is head make-up man. 
Mr. Westmore’s smile, his way of shaking 
hands in friendly greeting and his “Hello, 
dearie” made me feel good. Jack O’Con- 
ner, last minute or pick-up man, is no less 
than a magician. He can almost pull things 
out of thin air. He won’t tell you how he 
does it, but he’ll get you anything you have 
to have, even to watermelons in April ! 
Jack Cosgrove, in charge of special photo- 
graphic effects is almost a wizard. Jack 
works quietly alone in his laboratory and 
no one knows how he gets those convincing 
effects of tremendous crowds, of swirling 
seas, of cyclones, and clouds. 

Bill Clark of the property department 
has charge of horses, carriages, stunt ri- 
ders, and all things connected with horses. 
Mr. Clark entertained us one night at a 
Hollywood Night Club, and we had a 
grand time. There are many more of this 
great and interesting army of people who 
go to make up the corps of workers at the 
Selznick Studios. 

Gone With the Wind was finished before 
I arrived, so I witnessed the filming of only 
one of the scenes — a retake. This was the 
scene where Ashley returns to Tara after 
his imprisonment and the war. Earlier in 
the week, a group of camera men went out 
to Lasky Mesa and shot “background.” 
This was thrown up on a screen the size 
of one in a moving picture house. The 
“background” penetrated the screen and 
appeared on the other side as though it 
were being presented from that side. It 
was in front of this that the real camera 
and microphone were placed. Both cameras 
were electrically interlocked so that the 
flickers would be simultaneous. Thus, was 
a “process shot” made. Leslie Howard 
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stood on a tread mill. As the background 
moved, he pretended to walk, but of course 
he didn’t get anywhere. It was a bit dis- 
illusioning to see Mr. Howard kiss Olivia 
de Havilland, look up, and say, “Vick, is 
this right?” But the newness and the 
thought that I was seeing the real thing, 
took away all disappointment. 

In this scene Ashley has a short beard 
(he evidently didn’t shave in prison) I 
watched Monte Westmore make up Leslie 
Howard. Mr. Howard was dressed in old, 
faded, gray-blue trousers and a light gray 
shirt. (Light gray takes white in techni- 
color. He sat on a stool while Mr. West- 
more painted his chin with glue and then 
brushed blond hairs over it. This process 
took about fifteen minutes. During the 
time, Mr. Howard, Victor Fleming, the 
director, and my father were discussing 
the methods of command by a cavalry of- 
ficer in the field. It was fascinating to see 
Fleming sustain Olivia de Havilland’s emo- 
tions in between takes. Melanie, on seeing 
Ashley, runs to him and begins to cry. Af- 
ter about five times of this, Olivia’s actions 
began to be a bit forced. Fleming went 
over to her, put his arm around her, and 
began to talk. I couldn’t hear what he said, 
but whatever it was, it carried dynamite, 
because she gave a superb performance 
after that. 

I was fortunate in seeing them film the 
opening scenes of Rebecca. For a month the 
carpenters were busy inside the largest 
sound stage. I watched almost every plank 
go up in the reproduction of Manderlay. 
Low stone passages, Gothic-arched door- 
ways, deep fireplaces, stained glass bay 
windows, graceful stairs, all combined to 
make the English manor credible. I stood 
entranced as I gazed at the window above 
the landing on the stairs. It was impossible 
to believe that the beautiful figures were 
only paint on glass and that the light was 
electric and not the late afternoon sun. An 


illusion of reality had been almost per- 
fectly created. 

Laurence Olivier plays Maxim de Win- 
ter, Joan Fountain, “I”, and Judith An- 
derson, Mrs. Daneurs. 

Mr. Olivier is one of the most hand- 
some men I have ever seen, but his chief 
charm lies in his personality. He is like a 
boy, friendly, enthusiastic, and easy to 
know. He walks with a careless air, but 
this is lost when he engages you in conver- 
sation. You feel that, for the moment, little 
else matters with him but the topic of con- 
versation. 

One day I ran right into Clark Gable on 
the lot. I knew him at once and got a real 
thrill out of such an unexpected close-up. 
He smiled and stepped aside to let me 
pass. I never met him as he was not work- 
ing at Selznick’s this summer, but Mother 
and Dad who are acquainted with him say 
he is mighty nice to know. 

Victor Fleming, director of Gone JVith 
the JVind is just about the nicest person I 
met in Hollywood. Big, handsome, and 
smiling, he gives the impression of per- 
petual good humor. I loved sitting in my 
father’s office and listening to the two of 
them, Mr. Fleming and Dad, discuss his- 
tory. 

Miss Laura Hope Crewes, who takes 
the part of Aunt Pittypat in the picture, 
gave a luncheon for me at the Brown Der- 
by. Mother had told me so many nice 
things about Miss Crewes, and I found her 
to be all and more than I had expected. It 
was fun to have her point out the different 
celebrities as they came in. 

One evening, while dining at the same 
Brown Derby (there are three of them) 
Charlie Chaplin came in. We recognized 
him, of course. His hair is snow-white, his 
skin clear and fair, and I think he is much 
better looking than when on the screen, 
(Continued on page 15) 
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LEST WE REMEMBER 

JEWEL KENNELLY 


I T WASN’T so long ago. Not when you 
count by hours and days. But it seemed 
like some distant ago — like when I was a 
kid. I remembered the big stone fireplace, 
the paneled room where we had fraternity 
dances, the lawn and the curving drive. 
This scorched and blackened heap, twisted 
and scarred, didn’t look like the Lynville 
Country Club. Like everything else in our 
sector the club had been shelled — days ago. 
I didn’t have time to be remembering — 
but I lay there in the deep grass — remem- 
bering. The dampness soaked into my skin. 
There were four of us laying flat in the 
wood beyond the fourteenth hole — you re- 
member — maybe I can make you remember 
that way. We were waiting for Bill’s signal. 
It was about five, but there wasn’t any 
dawn, it just grew from black to grey. 
We’d been sent out to finish off those guys 
in the caddie shed — remember? There be- 
hind the clubhouse. They had a wireless set- 
up, guarded by a couple of machine gun- 
ners. Funny — yeah, to think the caddie 
house was a machine gun nest. To get ’em 
we had to worm our way across the four- 
teenth fairway, taking refuge when we 
could in a couple of sandtraps. I’m telling 
you this so you can place it. Believe me 


when the time came to go I forgot about 
it being a fairway. 

We got Bill’s signal to come up. I caught 
up with Bill and we made a dash for the 
last sand trap. They hadn’t spotted us yet. 
We fell on that upward slant at the back 
of the trap. Stretched out flat with one 
arm reaching forward, Bill’s fingers closed 
over something there at the top of the trap 
where the grass is deeper. Automatically 
he pulled his arm down. Ya know — Bill 
was all right — he just couldn’t forget. He 
pulled his hand down and turned the palm 
up and there was one of those Long Flight 
balls. Y a know, at a buck apiece. He looked 
at it close and then that guy got the fun- 
niest look on his face — eager, surprised. 
He whispered to me, “Say this is mine, I 
lost it in the tournament with Gene Nyle.” 

I didn’t make an answer. He looked 
sorta excited — we didn’t have any time to 
be remembering — but he sorta raised up 
and whispered. 

“Ya know — I’d a made a birdie if I 
coulda played this shot!” 

I’m telling you — he raised up ! I couldn’t 
stop him. There was a spurt of flame from 
the caddie house — God — I could feel it — 
Bill just stretched out — the guy had that 
same quizzical look on his face with his 
unseeing eyes turned to the white ball. 
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REVENGE 


Y EAH, I guess it is hard on you — hav- 
ing to wear these pink uniforms with 
your red hair, Ev,” Maizie murmured un- 
derstandingly as she consulted her appoint- 
ment book for the list of her afternoon 
jobs. 

Comparative quiet hovered over the 
Charme Beauty Salon. On the pink and 
green manicure table, the bottles of polish 
— from dazzling red through mauve to 
palest flesh — , the Hand Softener DeLuxe, 
and all the files and clippers were pushed 
aside to make room for toasted pimiento 
cheese sandwiches and small limeades. 

‘‘Now, Tommy says,” continued Maizie 
between bites, “that pink is just the color 
for my skin and hair, but I guess Tommy’s 
just prejudiced.” Her gray-blue eyes rolled 
as she shook her perfect yellow curls. 

“If Tommy likes it, stick to it,” Ev 
counseled. “You know, Dick came to take 
me home from work the other day, and 
I’d just eaten a sausage sandwich. So then 
we got in the car and he kissed me. And 
then he said, “Good heavens, you taste 
like sausage.” Well, after that I’ve laid 
off it ever since. You sure do have to cater 
to men’s taste.” 

“You’re right, Ev. The stories some of 
the customers tell me ! But, of course, you 
know ’em too.” Maizie took a last pull 
on her straw. “Scotchmen’s national an- 
them,” she announced. “Oh, I said that 
the other night in the drug store, and 
Tommie just howled.” 

Maizie, Ev, and the other operators, 
began to put aside their dishes, to brush 
off crumbs with their paper napkins, as the 
busy respite of lunch hour comes to an end. 
In the few remaining minutes, fresh towels 
must be put out, wave lotion thinned dow r n 
to the proper consistency, and each booth 


must be swept out before there would be- 
gin a steady train of women — from pre- 
cocious school children to white-haired 
grandmothers, demanding a drop of blue- 
ing in her rinse water — all hoping to come 
from the ministrations of the operator a 
shade better looking — face and ego alike 
lifted. 

In the first booth, Maizie put the vari- 
colored jars and bottles on the table, and 
straightened the diploma. “This is to cer- 
tify that Maizie Terrell has completed her 
course — is qualified for work in the fields 
of hair shampooing, marcelling, cutting, 
styling, dyeing, brow arches, facials, mas- 
sages — ” 

In the mirror beneath, Maizie carefully 
urged a stray hair back into its narrow- 
arched brow, and added a bit of mascara 
to her lashes. It was her policy always to 
look a little better than the customer. The 
glass reflected her flawless skin and pout- 
ing red lips. Maizie was not a girl of the 
shrinking violet type — she realized her at- 
tractions quite definitely and made the 
most of them. 

From the next booth, Ev’s voice queried, 
“Maizie, do you reckon Tommy’s gonna 
marry you?” 

“Well, I should hope so! He hasn’t 
asked me, but Tommy’s kind of quiet. I 
guess that’s why I like him. He’s sort of 
elegant. He’s a good catch, too, Ev.” 
There was a splash as she cleaned out the 
basin. “You can bet that fish isn’t going 
to wiggle off my line.” 

“You certainly know how to handle him. 
I wish I could do it with Dick. Don’t you 
ever have any trouble with him? I mean, 
doesn’t he ever look at another girl?” 

A moment passed before the answer 
came. Maizie’s voice was still confident, 
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but there was a suggestion of hesitation 
in it. “Ev, I wouldn’t tell anybody but you 
— of course, I’m absolutely tops, but he, 
well, he has had two dates recently with 
some female in his office. Her name’s Ann 
Lynton. Now, I’m not worried, Ev, but I 
admit I don’t like it.” 

“Gosh, Maizie — oh, well, she’s proba- 
bly just some four-eyed clerk without an 
ounce of oomph — compared to you, any- 
way." 

“Sure, I’m not worried.” 

“Maizie, have you a three 
thirty appointment?” Mrs. 

Lowndes, owner of the sa 
Ion, interrupted, peer- 
ing between the 
green rick rack ^ 
of the curtains. 


“Hmmmm, no, I haven’t.” 

“Well, then I’ll put you down for a 
shampoo and wave.” 

“Fine, that’ll be restful after my two 
o’clock dye job. Who’s the appointment 
for?” 

“Let me see — a Miss Lynton — Ann, I 
think she said. 

Ev, shouted, “Ann Lynton, do you hear 
(Continued on page 1 8 ) 
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CABIN COOKERY 

ALICE BURROWES 


A UTUMN! Acrid smell of smoke in 
the air, wind stinging your cheeks 
and twisting your skirts, crisp scatter of 
dried leaves scurrying before the nudging 
frost, the moon, rising pale in the early 
twilight, but with golden promises in the 
crook of her arm. It’s a perfect evening for 
a campfire, blazing high 
and casting long shadows 
into the darkness of the 
woods, as you sit in the 
reflected light, singing, 
telling stories, talking. 

Along the path to the 
cabin you will hear rust- 
ling sounds that are the 
spirits of other Wesleyan 
girls who have loved our 
cabin in past years. You 
will go with their blessing 
unless . . . and heed this 
warning! Your equipment 
consists of a box of marsh- 
mallows and a coathanger. 

Then you will feel the 
woods about you murmur 
and groan as the old girls 
sigh mournfully, “A hun- 
dred years. A million marshmallows. Why 
doesn’t someone think of something dif- 
ferent to eat?” 

This year, at last, their spirits may rest. 
Someone has thought of something differ- 
ent! Bettye Withers, of the sophomore 
class has brought back to us from a sum- 
mer at a New England camp, new ideas, 
new recipes, and something really differ- 
ent! Bettye’s prize recipe goes by the name 
of Rum Turn Diddi. This is a meal in itself, 
and will serve six or eight people, even as 


hungry people as you will be out there in 
the woods. 

Rum Turn Diddi 
2 cans tomatoes 
i can corn 
i can peas 
y 2 lb. bacon 

5 medium sized onions 
Cracker crumbs 
l / 2 lb. American cheese 
Bread to toast 
Fry the bacon, then fry 
the onions in the bacon 
grease, and add to the to- 
matoes, peas, and corn 
which have been heated 
together. Add the cheese 
cut in small cubes, and 
thicken with cracker 
crumb. Serve on toast 
when the cheese is melted. 

Perhaps you are an ad- 
venturesome, pioneer spir- 
it who likes to do individ- 
ual cooking, with a long 
stick and interesting con- 
coctions that are six parts 
ashes to one part food, but 
taste like ambrosia. Then 
we suggest Ka-bobs. These consist of a one 
inch cube of American cheese wrapped in 
bacon and toasted on the end of a stick. 
If you toast them over coals, we will guar- 
antee no burning and no ashes. Or take 
large baking potatoes and roast them till 
slightly more than half done, then remove 
them from the coals and scoop out part 
of the center. Put a lump of butter, salt, 
pepper, and a vienna sausage, in the hol- 
low, put them back in the coals, and in a 
(Continued on page 18) 
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ACADEMY AWARD 

SHIRLEY KASSNER 


M I-MI-MI-MI. Hm — pretty good 
voice today.” 

The man in front of the mirror flexed 
his lips experimentally and tried again. A 
satisfied look on his face indicated that the 
results were impressive. He picked up a 
towel, wiped the rest of the lather off his 
face, and examined the exposed area mi- 
croscopically. 

“Don’t look a day over 35 if I say it 
myself. And in this bright light too. That’s 
what comes of taking exercise and keeping 
yourself in trim.” 

He threw back his shoulders and strode 
over to the door, stopped on the thres- 
hold, and made a great stage entrance, 
playing to an invisible audience. He threw 
open the doors of the wardrobe with a 
dramatic gesture, exclaiming, “Open, thou 
portals — thou cursed gates!” Having 
Thespianed a fairly simple matter into 
a momentous event, he began the task 
of selecting his ensemble for the day. He 
experimented with various color combina- 
tions, finally deciding on a quiet affair of 
grey and lavender. He laid the various 
parts of his attire on the bed in the order 
in which he planned to dress. Sitting down 
on the bed, he drew on lavender socks, and 
slipped his clothed pedal members into a 
pair of black shoes. He stood up, picked 
up his shirt, and began to speak in a low 
voice. 

“Let’s see, I have one hour to get to the 
radio station. How do they expect an actor 
to dress and be there in such a short time? 
In the days when the theatre was in its 
prime, an actor came as he willed and 
wasn’t subject to the whims of a mere no- 


body who knows absolutely nothing. Ah, 
well!” 

He picked up his trousers, examined the 
knife edge crease closely, and stepped into 
them. As he tucked his shirt tail in, his eye 
caught a clipping stuck in the mirror. 

“Maude Adams. Now there was an 
actress! I remember a play we appeared 
in — hmmph — I was a mere child, of 
course.” 

He picked up his lavender tie, ran 
it under his collar, and began tying the 
ends. He settled his tie in place with an 
explosive grunt. Viewing himself in the 
long mirror, he smoothed his greying 
hair, turned half way around so he could 
get a rear view of his perfection; then 
walked over and got his coat and vest off 
the bed. Straightening his shoulders, he 
threw forth an emphatic arm clad in fault- 
less grey and intoned, “To be or not to be 
— that is the question. Whether it is — ” 
Catching sight of the clock be broke off 
hurriedly, snatched his grey Hamburg 
and hastily left the room. 

As he walked down the street, he began 
to deliberate. 

“Now that speech — it is very deliberate 
and requires a rather deep pitch. Must re- 
member not to give that Watkins man a 
chance to ride on my speech and make me 
subordinate to him. Have to watch these 
things in radio as well as the theatre. The 
trouble with radio work is the people you 
have to work with 

It was almost time for the Silver Screen 
of the Air to begin. All the actors were 
grouped around the microphones waiting 
(Continued on page 23) 
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THE STAFF 


Editor 

Associate Editors 
Managing Editor 
Feature Editor 
Poetry Editor 

Book Review Editor 
Exchange Editor 
Business Manager 
Asst . Business Mgr . 
Advertising Manager 
Asst . Advertising Mgr. 
Advertising Assistants : 


Beth Belser 

Carol Jones, Alice Price 
Marjorie Potts 
Helen Bloodworth 
Lewis Lipps 
Margaret Hunter 
Ancle Davis 
Annie Comolli 
Jacqueline McPherson 
Martha Housmann 
. . Hazel Holmes 

Emily McGee, Ruth 


Moyer, Emily Hearn, Margaret Smith, Catie Ridley, Elaine 
Pridgen, Martha Rogers, Jane Huckabee. 

Artist Priscilla Lobeck 

Txpists Marjorie Standifer, Gene Launius 


“I’ll Fish On My Side . . . 


There is a lake in Massachusetts called 
by the tongue-twisting name Cha-gog-a- 
gog-man-chug-agog-cha-bun-a-gun-ga-mog, 
which is Indian for, “I’ll fish on my side, 
you fish on your side, and nobody’ll fish in 
the middle.” The two Indian tribes con- 
cerned knew that if they got together in 
the middle there was bound to be a clash, 
so they just agreed to stay on their respec- 
tive sides of the lake and thus prevented 
the clash. Modern . diplomats and states- 
men would say that those Indians “had 
something there.” 

College girls may be a little presumpt- 
uous in voicing an opinion on how to keep 
the U. S. out of another European war. 
That may be a problem for our parents 
and for our professors to argue about, but 


when it comes down to brass tacks, we’re 
supposed to be well informed citizens too 
— citizens who won’t be fooled by a lot 
of war propaganda and who won’t be 
moved by the inevitable mob psychology 
of wartime. We, as citizens, believe in our 
country. In spite of all the doubts, in spite 
of the pessimistic outlook of many, most 
of us are optimistic enough to believe that, 
with the co-operation of intelligent Amer- 
icans, the U. S. will be able to stay on her 
side of the Atlantic. If we may be so bold 
as to suggest such a thing to our elders, it 
wouldn’t be a bad idea for Congress and the 
President to adopt the policy of the Indian 
tribes on the shores of Lake Cha-gog-a- 
gog-man-chug-a-gog-cha-bun-a-gun-ga-mog. 
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♦ * * * 


The metallic lisp of rain 

Talking to the fields in an old, old lan- 
guage. 

♦ * * * 

Listen to the clanging of your thin, tin 
soul. 

* * * * 

We, not the clouds, are drifting. 

A night chiseled from blackness. 

* * * * 

A young night wind sifted sleepy-sand for 
a baby’s eyes. 

* * * * 

We who live in an age of war still hope 

that you who follow us will find a better 
way to death. 


Kaleidoscope 

Some months ago a French soldier and 
an Italian soldier were hobnobbing over 
their wineglasses. After showing his chest 
full of medals, the Italian boasted, “Our 
nation could rule the world if we wished. 
Why, if our Duce should take his men and 
demand to enter your country, who could 
stop him?” 

“Monsieur,” the Frenchman remarked 
gravely, “the French are known for their 
excellent customs service”. 

* * * * 

Speaking of Gone fVith the fVind, we 
heard this story: A certain lady was riding 
through the Georgia countryside, when she 
noticed an old colonial house with a sign 
saying “Tara,” and naming prices for visi- 
tors. She stopped and inquired of the pro- 
prietor whether this were the real Tara. 
“Certainly, madam.e,” he replied, “We 
have Miss Mitchell’s word for it.” 

“How interesting!” exclaimed the visi- 
tor. “I’m Margaret Mitchell.” 

♦ ♦ * * 

Well, it seems that you can get away 
with anything if you can find a passage of 
Scripture to support you. Back in the time 
of Peter the Great, the Russian people 
were very disturbed over drinking and 
smoking. They decided that it was all right 
to drink brandy, but all wrong to smoke 
tobacco. As proof for their argument, they 
pointed to the Scripture reading, “Not that 
which goeth into the mouth defiles a man, 
but that which cometh out of the mouth.” 
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HOW SOCIABLE ARE YOU? 


D OES your social security begin now 
or at sixty-five? 

If you would like people to clamor for 
your attention an dbeg for standing room 
on the front porch, check up on yourself 
with this test of tests. Since you must live 
in the present as well as the future, build 
up your social security now. Grab a pencil 
and score yourself truthfully — even if it 
frightens. Then, if worlds need to be con- 
quered, you can “apply correction to the 
point of error.” It will very probably take 
a dash of will-power and a pinch or two of 
genuine effort, but the recipe is sure to be 
a success. 

Start now by checking the answer that 
best expresses your feelings. When you 
have finished, add up your score, then turn 
to page 2 1 to sec how much you win friends 
and influence people or to know the awful 
truth. 

i. Never 

2. Rarely 

3. Sometimes 

4. Usually 

5. Always 

Example: Do you enjoy airplane rides? 

1 2 3 4 l 

1. Do you speak to people on the cam- 
pus whether you know them or not? 
1 2 3 4 5 

2. Can you chat informally with your 
professors outside of class? 
12345 

3. At a dance or party, do you go out of 
your way to be charming to both males 
and fellow females? 

12345 


4. Can you make yourself at home with 
a group of older people as well as with 
younger ones? 

12345 

5. Do you carry on a large correspond- 
ence regularly? 

12345 

6. Are you able to make introductions in 
a large group without embarrassment? 

12345 

7. Do you write bread and butter letters 
promptly? 

>2345 

8. On a train or bus, do you talk with the 
person next to you ? 

12345 

9. Can you start a conversation easily 
when meeting a new man? 

12345 

10. In a social gathering where you know 
almost everyone, do you go out of 
your way to draw a stranger into the 
conversation ? 

1 2 3 4 5 

11. At a reception for a celebrity, do you 
make a point of meeting the honor 
guest? 

1 2345 

12. Do you make friends with children 
easily? 

12345 

13. Do you attend social functions when- 
ever you have the opportunity? 

12345 

14. Are you self-assured in the presence 
of people who have more money or 
higher social position than you? 

12345 
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15. If you make a social blunder, can you 
change the subject and keep your 
poise? 

12345 

16. When you are double-dating do you 
consider the other girl’s “place in the 
sun”? 

12345 

17. Do you go to the drugstore with a 
gang, even if you are not hungry? 

12345 

18. Is there usually a crowd of people in 
your room? 

1 2 3 4 5 

19. Do you visit in the dormitory from 
room to room? 

12345 

20. Would you prefer talking with other 
people to reading a good book? 

12345 

21. Do you belong to several clubs or 
teams on the campus? 

12345 


22. Are you tolerant of other peoples’ 
moods? 

12345 

23 . Do you enjoy going to football games ? 

12345 

24. Can you hide your own low moods to 
keep from overshadowing someone 
else’s joy? 

12345 

25. If someone carelessly spills gravy all 
over your new frock, do you act as if 
it didn’t matter? 

12345 

26. Even when you have been bored stiff, 
do you tell a host or hostess you en- 
joyed the party? 

12345 

27. When Mrs. Smith, whose three daugh- 
ters are red finger nail polish fiends, 
is present, do you withhold voicing 
your dislike of it? 

12345 

(Answers on page 21) 


BEHIND STUDIO GATES 
(Continued from page 6) 
indeed, he has a very distinguished air 
about him. 

The little Studio Cafe is crowded every 
day around 12:30 when lunch hour is 
called. The cafe conforms in architecture 
to the large building facing Washington 
Boulevard. It is Colonial, with miniature 
columns around the doorway. While a pic- 
ture is in production, the actors usually 
come in costume. The multi-colored gaity 
adds a cosmopolitan air to the place. One 
day Reginald Denny, who takes the place 


of Maxime’s friend in Rebecca , came in, 
with his ever-present pipe in mouth, and 
sat very democratically on a stool at the 
counter when he saw that there were but 
few seats at tables available. 

I like movie people. I like the thrilling, 
ever-changing lives they lead. I like their 
cosmopolitan cordiality, their willingness 
to cooperate, and their colorful personali- 
ties. I don’t believe there is a harder work- 
ing, cleaner-minded group of people in any 
profession. And despite the publicity they 
receive and the glamor that surrounds 
them, they are, after all, honest-to-good- 
ness folks ! . . 
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Ceuccc i 

Inwi£ 

~ ft y A N OEL 


I AM Pokey Pryer, the Shopping Prowl- 
er. Come along with me on a tour of 
downtown Macon, and let me tell you what 
to buy where! Are you in despair about 
what to give your roommate for her birth- 
day? Are you about to flunk chemistry be- 
cause you have to spend all your time roll- 
ing up your hair instead of studying? Do 
you envy your wealthy ( ?) neighbors who 
have Venetian blinds in their room? Do 
you often wish you could go home to shop 
where either everything in town is in one 
little general store, or else you have Penel- 
ope Penn or some such personal shopping 
service to help you? Then I am the answer 
to your prayers. Yea, I will direct your eyes 
toward the goodly merchandise of Macon! 

First let us deal with that roommate 
problem. (The birthday, you remember) 

1 suggest perfume for roommates, (you 
can always borrow it with no trouble about 
sizes or colors or such stuff). Down in the 
storm cellar (main floor) at Burden-Smith’s 
is a little hurricane lamp with the base 
made of natural wood and a bottle of 
Eighteenth Century perfume impersonat- 
ing a flame inside the small glass chimney. 
With a drop or two of this you (pardon 
me, your roommate) could breeze through 
any male-storm. This same company offers 
a box of bath salts which turns automatical- 


ly into a stocking box after you have com- 
pleted your scented ablutions. 

If you wish to be known as a “dispenser 
of sweetness” among your friends, then 
dash to the Union and ask to see the small 
perfume bottle in the shape of a cameo 
pin. With this on your coat lapel, you can 
dabble everyone you meet with the smell 
of flowers instead of shaking hands. 

I also found an inexpensive liquid jewel- 
ry cleaner at the Union that will clean all 
your diamonds, emeralds, rubies, ame- 
thysts, fraternity pins and brass. 

Rushing back to Burden-Smith, I no- 
ticed a — well, this is a little embarrass- 
ing — but I found a — er — bustle, made 
out of black net and whale bone, which 
ties on over the — er — hips. Wearing it 
under its off-shoulder black velvet gown, 
the skirt caught up with a white gardenia 
to show lace ruffles, you would look just 
as radiant as your own grandmother did 
when she met your grandfather. For only 
$17.95 t0 °- 

Talking about clothes, Mayson’s brags 
that they will trim your hat to match your 
fur coat (or your coat with fur on it) so 
that you will look like a Kossack from the 
fur north. 

While I was in the Union (back yonder 
with the perfume bottle) I found two gad- 
( Continued on page 22) 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Non-Fiction 

WIND, SAND AND STARS 

Antoine De Saint Exupery 

Even the name of this wind-swept travel 
sketch suggests the brisk, colorful way in 
which the author presents his experiences. 
The book was first written in French and 
later translated by Lewis Galantiere. The 
author, M. Exupery writes in the first per- 
son, and, in an intimate way, gives the 
reader the thoughts that come to him as 
he spends hours in the clouds. 

“Round the table in the evening 
we take up conversations interrupted 
by years of silence, we resume friend- 
ships to the accompaniment of buried 
memories. And then we are off again. 

Thus is the earth at once a desert 
and a paradise, rich in secret hidden 
gardens, gardens inaccessible, but to 
which the craft leads us ever back, 
one day or another. Life may scatter 
us and keep us apart; it may prevent 
us from thinking very often of one 
another; but we know that our com- 
rades are somewhere “out there” — 
where, one can hardly say — silent, 
forgotten, but deeply faithful, and 
when our path crosses theirs, they 
greet us with such manifest joy, shake 
us so gaily by the shoulders! Indeed 
we are accustomed to waiting. 

Bit, by bit, nevertheless, it comes 
over us that we shall never again hear 
the laughter of our friend, that this 
one garden is forever locked against 
us. Old friends cannot be created out 
of hand. Nothing can match the treas- 


ure of common memories, of trials 
endured together, of quarrels and rec- 
onciliations and generous emotions. 

It is idle, having planted an acorn in 
the morning, to expect that afternoon 
to sit in the shade of the oak. 

So life goes on. For years we plant 
the seed, we feel ourselves rich; and 
then come other years when time 
docs its work and our plantation is 
made sparse and thin. One by one, 
our comrades slip away, deprive us 
of their shade.” 

Throughout the book we get small bits 
of choice thought. For example — a night 
on the desert: “Night fell. The moon had 
swollen since I last saw it.” 

Or, “I looked around me — luminous 
points glowed in the darkness. Cigarettes 
punctuated the humble meditations of 
worn old clerks. — They talked about ill- 
ness, money, shabby domestic cares. And 
suddenly I had a vision of the face of des- 
tiny.” 

Occasionally a bit of philosophy: “Hap- 
piness! It is useless to seek it elsewhere 
than in this warmth of human relations.” 

To accompany such an interesting book 
there are drawings in blue and white done 
by John O’H. Cosgrave, II. A beautiful 
book in all respects! 

Fiction 

SEASONED TIMBER 
Dorothy Canfield 

Another Dorothy Canfield first edition 
is in the library. The author of The Bent 
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Twig now gives us Seasoned Timber. She 
hardly needs to be introduced to interested 
novel readers. A little from this latest 
book : 

“Aunt Lavinia pushed the pitcher 
towards them, yawned, went to bed, 
leaving them to stretch stockinged 
feet to the fire and to finish up the 
goddy. From the top of the stairs she 
called down, “I’ve put the sheets for 
Canby’s bed on the banisters.” 

“Make it blankets!” Canby im- 
plored her loudly. They heard her 
chuckle. Her door closed. Her slow 
step shuffled across the room above, 
and then magnificent basses and al- 
tos, tenors and sopranos began sturdi- 
ly to proclaim that pleni sunt coeli. 

“Same old girl, I see. What’s that 
she’s playing?” 

“Something by Bach. ‘The heavens 
are full of the glory of God’.” 

“I never knew she was religious.” 

“She’s not.” 

“What makes her play that, then ?” 

“What makes her do anything?” 

Canby laughed. “I get you. Still do- 
ing just what she feels like.” 


CABIN COOKERY 
(Continued from page io) 
few minutes you will have a delicious Pig- 
in-Blanket. Add some walking salads, ap- 
ples with the center scooped out and filled 
with cream cheese and chopped pecans, 
and there is a feast fit for a king. 

Bread twists are a very adaptable dish. 
Buy prepared biscuits, or bisquick which 
you can mix with water to the right consist- 
ency. Wrap a small piece of dough around 
the end of a stick, and toast over a low 
flame. The hollow left when the stick is re- 
moved may be filled with melted cheese, a 
sausage, or, for dessert, strawberry jam. If 
you feel that you must have your marsh- 


mallows, try baking bananas in the coals, 
removing part of the banana pulp, and fill- 
ing the space with marshmallows. Put them 
back in the fire until the marshmallows melt 
and run through the banana. It’s a new 
kind of banana pudding. 

For those of you who are not yet ac- 
quainted with the cabin, we suggest that 
you go out there soon, and leave your coat- 
hanger at home! There is equipment there 
that would make any coathanger blush 
for shame. Not only are there water buck- 
ets, pots, frying pans, silverware, long- 
handled forks with which to jab juicy 
steaks, and spoons to stir succulent, savory 
succotash, but you will also find those vice- 
presidents of the picnic, (forgotten men), 
salt, pepper, and matches. 


REVENGE 

(Continued from page 9) 
that, Maizie?” 

Maizie’s laughter was tinged with hys- 
teria as she shrieked, “Ann Lynton, I 
wouldn’t miss her for a million!” 

Through the two o’clock dye job, 
Maizie worked mechanically, tearing pads 
of cotton, applying, oiling, rinsing, absent- 
mindedly soothing the nervous graying ma- 
tron. How slowly the time crawled along 
— worse than getting nail polish to dry 
when you’re in a hurry, thought Maizie. 

At three-fifteen she carefully re-did her 
already carefully made-up face, emphasiz- 
ing the cupid’s bow. 

Feverishly she patted her slender foot, 
watching the door impatiently. “I’ve never 
been this anxious, even for Tommy to 
come,” she thought. 

At three thirty-five when the salon door 
opened, Maizie popped into her booth, so 
that the clerk had to call her. 

With perfect composure and indiffer- 
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cncc, Maizic led the way. “Right here in 
the first booth, Miss Lynton.” 

Rapidly, Maizie’s eyes were appraising 
this girl who had suddenly appeared like 
a threatening squall in the smooth sailing 
of her matrimonial pursuits. 

“Nice legs — no color — no spark — good 
hair.” 

“Let me put your coat and hat here, 
Miss Lynton, so’s the water won’t splash 
it.” 

“Coat from Maison’s” she mentally 
noted. “Guess she has a good job.” 

“Now, I see you like a long bob best.” 
(Smart, Maizie thought, it hides her wide 
jaws.) 

“I'm afraid I’ve worn it this way so long 
it will be hard to change it.” Ann’s voice 
was cool, crisp, and low. 

Like Tommy’s, it seemed to Maizie — 
good in a man, but too business like in a 
woman. Maizie was rationalizing, over- 
looking Ann’s deep hazel eyes and the 
quiet loveliness of her features. “Mousey, 
just mousey,” she was repeating to her- 
self. 

“Oh, are you thinking of changing?” 
she asked her customer in her professional- 
ly sweetened voice. 

“Yes,” Ann’s words came hesitantly, “I 
want something different, I think.” 

“You do! Well, now, what made you 
decide that?” Maizie was probing inquisi- 
tively, her mind seeking information as her 
hands removed bobby pins and combed the 
fine hair. 

“You should guess there’s a man in the 
picture — the same old story,” said Ann 
with a slightly embarrassed smile. 

“Can it be a triangle?” Maizie ques- 
tioned further, putting the oiled silk cover 
over Ann’s shoulders. “Bet he thinks you’re 
a cute angel,” she punned in a desperate 
effort to establish the atmosphere of in- 
timacy peculiar to beauty shops. 

“That’s the problem I want you to 


solve,” laughed Ann. “I’ve met the most 
attractive boy — Tom. We’ve only had a 
few dates — I’ve made a slight impression, 
but I want to really make him like me. I 
thought perhaps a new hair style — or 
something — might give me a better 
chance.” Her expression sought under- 
standing; Maizie’s words gave it to her. 

“I know just what you mean, honey. Just 
let me fix it up.” 

Efficiently, Maizie attached the sham- 
poo hose to the faucet, tilted the chair, and 
fitted the back and head rests comfortably. 

“Suppose you let me give you a little 
massage to relax you,” Mazie suggested. 

Placing her hands on Ann’s shoulders 
she moved her thumbs in the prescribed 
rotating movement from the base of the 
neck to the hair line. 

“Umm, nice,” breathed Ann. 

As Maizie’s fingers massaged the back 
of Ann’s neck she wondered if that neck 
had ever known the comfort of Tom’s 
rough tweed coat. 

“Ouch,” Ann jumped. “That hurt.” 

“Oh, I am sorry. I must have pressed 
too hard.” (Wish I could choke her, she 
thought.) 

In a few minutes, she had applied the 
lather, skillfully rubbing the scalp. For 
some strange reason, Maizie was finding 
satisfaction in giving this shampoo strictly 
according to the rules of beauty culture. 
First two steaming hot rinses, then a cold 
one — some vinegar to make the hair soft 
and shining. 

“So you work in the same office, that’s 
convenient.” (Too doggone convenient.) 
“He’s used to seeing you very tailored. 
Let’s try something soft and feminine. I 
know — suppose you don’t look until I’m 
all finished.” 

“Fine, I do like suspense. Maybe that’s 
why I like Tommie. He provides so much 
of it.” 

“I know just what you mean. He’s sort 
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of warm and cool at the same time— like 
a radish.” 

Ann's eyebrows popped up. “That's it 
exactly. Now how in the world did you 
know?” 

Maizie hesitated. “Oh, I just know that 
type so well. But if you like him he must 
be fine.” 

“He’s splendid — really, he is wonder- 
ful,” Ann averted shyly. 

“Yes, I know. I mean, I imagine,” 
Maizie corrected herself. 

Her nimble fingers stopped a moment 
as she surveyed her work. Just a few 
shadow waves were delicately traced — not 
deep and thick and artificial, but soft, yet 
firm enough to hold. Never since her stu- 
dent days had she taken such pains. Care- 
fully she applied the correct amount of 
lotion to the ends — just enough not to be 
stiff. Now she was neatly twisting the ends 
strands around her little finger, with the 
utmost precision, tucking and pinning. 

“Is it doing right?” asked Ann. 

“Like something from Vogue,” declared 
Maizie. “Now don’t look, it’s to be a sur- 
prise.” 

While Ann was under the dryer, Ev 
whispered to Maizie, “Girl, are you half- 
cracked or just a complete nut? What are 
you working on her so hard for?” 

“Never you mind, I know what I'm do- 
ing.” 

A half hour later, the perfect coiffure 
was dry and well combed. 

“Now you can look,” said Maizie, 
swinging her around toward the mirror. 

“Oh,” There was sheer amazement in 
Ann’s voice. Her hair was soft and shining, 
daintily arranged. And it was in the start- 
ling new upswept style, pulled from her 
neck, piled high on the temples in rolls 
and puffs a la Dannielle Darrieux. 

Overcome by its magnificence, Ann could 
scarcely find courage to ask, “Do you think 
it suits me? It is lovely of course.” 


“Why, it’s perfect — stylish, different; 
and very feminine. You’re bound to aston- 
ish him — really I mean it. Here, let me put 
just a little lacquer on to hold it. That’s 
the thing to do.” 

“It’s not too extreme?” 

“Oh, no indeed, this is just the time of 
year for that style.” 

By this time, Ann had begun to preen 
before the mirror, gently patting a curl 
here and there. 

“It’s the very latest thing,” cooed Mai- 
zie. 

Ann was convinced by Maizie’s urging 
and her own feminine love of fashions and 
fads. “You know,” she said, “I feel like a 
siren.” 

As Ann, happy and confident, rose to 
go, Maizie said, “I know your boy friend 
will make up his mind tonight.” 

When the door of the Charme Beauty 
Salon had closed behind Ann, Maizie lifted 
a knowing eyebrow. “Do you think I’m so 
dumb now?” 

“Heck, I wish I was as smart. A grand 
job, but that upswept style with her wide 
jaws is a case of right boot on wrong foot. 
You’d think she’d know her face needs 
long hair,” said Ev. 

“Ev, did you notice the way her starry 
eyes were eclipsed by all those ringlets on 
her forehead? I guess they won’t shine 
much at Tom tonight!” 

Evelyn grinned. “She looked a fright. 
^ ou certainly turned a sweet looking girl 
into an awful frump, Maizie.” 

Maizie’s pouting lips curled in a satisfied 
smirk. “Tom hates women with their hair 
up, Ev. He told me so.” 

“How perfect,” Ev rejoiced. 

“And, Ev, it’s going to drool; didn’t put 
any lacquer in the ends. Isn’t that the pay- 
off?” 

That evening Maizie’s thoughts of 
I ommy and Ann being together did not 
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gall her in the least. A mental picture of 
dowdy Ann had on her uneasiness all the 
beneficial effects usually ascribed to patent 
medicines. 

After a night of sound sleep, Maizie 
was at the salon awaiting developments. 
She didn’t know whether to expect a call 
from Tom or tearful, angry, complaints 
from Ann. Of some reverberations she was 
certain. Saturday’s busy program seemed 
light as she looked over the appointment 
book. “How different from yesterday, be- 
fore I’d settled this Ann business,” she 
reflected with satisfaction. 

At ten-thirty, Ann entered the shop. 

Maizie gaped. The shadow waves were 
softly natural, the piled curls were entic- 
ingly clustered about her ears. The pink of 
the Charme could not outdo the color in 
her cheeks. Her eyes, her smile, her voice 
were fresh and radiant. Her carriage and 
her whole personality seemed vitally alive. 

However there was consideration for 
Maizie in her first words. “Don’t be angry. 
I didn’t take it down. Maizie let me tell 
you the funny thing. All evening he was 
so cool, distant, aloof — more like a cucum- 
ber than a radish. I was absolutely misera- 
ble. I couldn’t understand it, Maizie. Then 
we came home from the show and I was 
making hot chocolate to keep Tommy a 
little longer, when — it just fell down.” 

Maizie gasped. 

“Oh, don’t feel bad, it wasn’t your fault. 
I’m sure I just didn’t comb it right,” Ann 
continued. “Besides, it turned out that Tom 
just hates hair that way, so when mine 
came down, everything was all right 
again.” Shy ecstasy was in her voice as 
she added. “He kissed me when he left.” 

Maizie sank into a chair. “Oh, what a 
fool I am!” she groaned. 

“Why Maizie, no such thing! After all, 
how could you be expected to know that 
Tommy’s old-fashioned in his tastes?” 


HOW SOCIABLE ARE YOU? 

(Continued from page 15) 

0-70 You have a good deal in common 
with a hermit. Yet you are more 
truthful than any of these others 
because you admit your faults, 
and the first step toward remedy 
is recognition. 

70-84 Your sociability seems to be 
surpass many of your apparently 
more sociable companions. Evi- 
dently you like people — and that 
is the basis of all success, 
slightly fickle. It comes by leaps 
and bounds or not at all. How- 
ever, if you work toward a more 
steady pace, you will probably 
84-96 You are on the fifty yard line in 
this game of living. As long as 
you keep making first downs you 
will surely go over for a touch- 
down. But don’t fool yourself 
that you can stop where you are 
now, and still be within the scor- 
ing zone. 

90-120 Everybody enjoys your company. 
Your friends are fond of being 
with you and always head their 
party lists with your name. You 
probably like sports and play one 
of them very well. Whenever 
anything interesting is brewing, 
you are usually on the front row. 

1 20-135 Congratulations! As far as so- 
ciability goes, you are impeccable. 
Your room should be a gay party 
from morn until lights out. You 
should always be happy and sur- 
rounded by admiring friends. In 
fact the world is yours, so go get 
it! 


Editor’s Note — This test was compiled 
by a group of Psychology students 
under the direction of Leola Burnett . 
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COLLEGE SHOPPER 
(Continued from page 16) 

gets designed expressly for college girls. 
One was a black satin mask like those you 
wear on Hallowe’en, only without eyes, 
which will provide absolute darkness for 
you to sleep in while your roommate is tak- 
ing a light-cut. The other was a magic 
miracle affair which combs, rolls up, and 
pins your hair in neat curls in one full 
swoop. No wasted time or energy. Verily 
it will do your appearance more good than 
a dash of Wildroot or a Drene shampoo ! 

Now for that finishing touch, I suggest 
Venetian blinds for your room. Nay, don’t 
groan and clutch your pocket books. New- 
berry’s has lovely cream-colored ones for 
only a dollar! But a word to the wise — 
they are made of paper so if ever it starts 
raining, and you have left your windows 
up, no matter where you are (church or 
school) rush straight home, else your out- 
ward signs of wealth and affluence will be 
reduced to a pulpy mass. 

Oh — one last thing. Down at the Geor- 
gia Power Company, you can have a record 
made of your voice so that you can hear 
yourself as others hear you. Of course you 
will probably sound like a Southern dirt 
farmer, but don’t let that discourage you. 
Just say “Rubber buggy bumpers” several 
times quietly to yourself. 


Get your shampoo and set in our at- 
tractive shop given by expert 
operators tor only fifty cents. 

Burden & Smith Beauty Shop 

Phone 1071 


Say It With 

Flowers 

% 

Idle Hour 
Nurseries 

South’s Leading Florists 

109 COTTON AVENUE 
PHONE 223 

UNION SHOE SHOP 

Shoe Repairing, Cleaning, Dyeing 
Wesleyan Representative 
Helen Brennan 

456 Cotton Avenue Phone 4371 
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ACADEMY AWARD 

(Continued from page 11) 

for the signal of the control man. Then the 
announcer began to speak and the play got 
under way 

“I am innocent, I tell you I” shrieked the 
accused woman. 

A hum of sound filled the courtroom. 

“Bailiff, quiet the court or I shall clear 
it,” rapped the judge. 

“Quiet! Quiet in the court! said the 
man, and at the conclusion of the speech, 
an elderly man in a grey suit stepped back 
from the microphone and mopped his face 
with a lavender handkerchief. 


• 

PATRONIZE 

OUR 

ADVERTISERS 


“MIX ’EM OR MATCH ’EM” 
BLOUSES, JACKETS, AND 
TAILORED SKIRTS 
— are offered in smart colors, moderate prices 
in our Ready to Wear 

BURDEN, SMITH & CO. 


Drink — 



MACON COCA-COLA 
BOTTLING CO. 


The Wesleyan 

is printed by 

The J. W. Burke Co. 

Printers For Over Seventy-Five Years 

406 CHERRY ST. • MACON, CA. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

INDEPENDENT 
LAUNDRY CO. 

Cleaners — Dyers 
Phone iooo 


Southeastern Greyhound Lines 

TRAVEL BY BUS 
FAST ■ CONVENIENT - COMFORTABLE 

Greyhound Bus Depot o£ Macon, Georgia 

PHONE 4970 
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To 


ALICE PRICE 

May you wander so, 
Under grey skies, 
When the heart is low 
And bleak winds rise. 
May you be battered 
And burnt and bruised 
By an alien land 
You had refused. 

May you come to a river 
You cannot cross, 
Stand there helpless 
And see your loss. 

And you will hate me 
As long as you live. 
Yet this is not a curse 
That I give. 





